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THE COOPERATIVE WAY OF HOUSING IN CANADA. 


The cooperative system is one of the alternatives 
available to people in need of housing but in only a few 
countries of the world is it widely used and highly developed. 
Apart from some parts of Europe, especially the Scandinavian 
countries and Poland, the cooperative way in housing has not 
made headway to the point of providing for a high proportion 
of the population. In North America the largest concentration 
of cooperative projects is in New York City. In Canada, 
while the self-help cooperatives for construction of 
individual homes are quite numerous in some provinces, 
the multiple-housing projects providing eenenty ee accomm- 
odation for members are relatively new and still few in 
number. However, the latter type will be described in more 
detail in this paper as having much greater potentiality for 


large centres of population.. 


The Cooperative Idea 


For the benefit of some taking part in this symposium, 
it may be necessary to explain the fundamental concepts 
ingrained in the cooperative system. All cooperatives 
have this in common: they belong to those who use the 
service they provide. They are business organizations 
owned and operated by people as users rather than as 


investors. 


Cooperatives also observe certain rules which place 
individual persons at a superior level of control vis~a-vis 
invested capital. Voting is by the democratic principle 
of "one member, one vote" instead of according to the 
number of shares held. And the earnings on capital, after 
a normal rate of interest, belong not to the owners of 
capital, but to those who, as consumers, created the 
earnings. Cooperatives may seem on the surface to be quite 
similar to other business, but in this respect they are 


essentially different. 


Cooperatives are also distinguished from other 
business by their dual nature, being both economic and 
social. Their immediate aims are economic, through efficient 
operation of a business enterprise, but their long-term and 


more remote aims are viewed in terms of social purpose. 


Cooperative Concepts in Housing 


Since there is nothing new or difficult to understand 
about a group of people constructing houses to be individually 
owned when completed, there is no need to explain this type 
of cooperative further. But it should be stated here for 
the record that this kind of cooperative effort has produced 
some of the most inexpensive low-cost housing in Canada. 


For some twenty years the building cooperatives, as they 


are commonly called, have constructed up to 15 per cent of 
new housing in the province of Nova Scotia and a smaller 


percentage in other eastern provinces. 


But this is a limited and temporary kind of cooperative 
which normally terminates when the houses for.all members — 
usually a small number, perhaps ten — have been built. 

Its main limitation, especially in these days of rapid 
urbanization, is that it is inappropriate and unworkable 

in large centres of population with high-priced Yand. So 

it seems inevitable that building cooperatives in the future 
will be confined to smaller places and at best will be only 


a fringe activity in national housing programmes’. 


So this presentation will be in terms of the continuing 
housing cooperative with a larger number of menibers , usually 
50 to 200 or more in Canada, owning some form of multiple 
housing. This is a new form of housing in Canada. It is 
of great interest to this conference because its aim is to 
provide housing at cost to people of moderate and low incomes. 
In several respects it is the most innovative form of housing 


being tried in Canada today. 


As applied in a housing cooperative, the cooperative 
idea means, above all, joint ownership of the accommodation 


by the residents. It means, in effect, that a member in a 


cooperative project of 50 units owns 1/50 of each unit 
instead of a single unit outright. For success there must, 
therefore, be total commitment to the concept of collective 


responsibility. 


In terms of conventional housing, the novel feature of 
housing cooperatives — and frequently the most difficult 
for the general public to understand — is that it provides 
housing which is at once ownership and rental accommodation. 
Cooperative tenure implies that the members are collectively 
owners but individually renters: They are both landlords 
with proprietary rights and tenants with long-term security 
of tenure. The ownership feature is especially important 
for families of lower income, because the great social 
injustice in most policies for low-cost housing is the 
assumption that low-income people may be permitted to live 


in it but they cannot own it. 


From the Rental Viewpoint 


On the rental side, the great significance of cooperatives 
is that, in contrast to all other forms of rental accommodation, 
they have the effect of making owners, those responsible for 
management and the residents all the same people, and thus 
they achieve the same kind of integrity that attaches to 
individual homeownership, with the reservation, however, 
that members cannot offer their accommodation for sale on 


the market. 


Another feature of housing cooperatives now being 
organized in many parts of Canada is that they are structured 
and operated as non-profit corporations and thus enjoy the 
benefits that attach to such housing under federal 
legislation. Again, the concept of non-profit is often 
misunderstood by the general public. In this context it 
does not mean housing built without normal remuneration 
to those who build it. It means housing that is not 
produced nor operated primarily to yield a profit on 
investment but rather produced and operated for the use 


and benefit of those who occupy it. 


Housing cooperatives are planned and organized primarily 
to serve the needs and aspirations of those who are either 
obliged to and prefer to rent their living accommodation. 

In Canada as in most countries this is a constantly growing 
proportion of the population. In 1961, 66 per cent of 
Canadians lived in accommodation which they owned, while 

34 per cent were renters; by 1971, these figures had changed 
to 60 and 40 respectively. It is not hard to imagine the 
situation very soon when half the population will be living 
in housing which they rent, and it is for a large number of 
these people that the cooperative idea will be particularly 


attractive. 


New Features Emerging 


A few years ago, starting about 1970, certain features 
began to emerge in the organization of housing cooperatives 
that, taken together, constitute an innovative departure 
from Canadian conventions. The most important was a formula 
providing for mixed incomes, essentially allowing for a 
broad band that would include both low and moderate or 
medium incomes. Its purpose was to ensure that members 
would not be forced to leave a cooperative as their income 
rose — they would simply be required to pay a surcharge 
in order to equate the rate of interest with the market. 
But instead of paying the surcharge to the lender, in this 
case Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the federal 
housing authority, the cooperative was allowed to retain it 
to assist members at the other end of the income scale. 
Thus there are now a number of cooperatives generating 
internal subsidies for low-income families, and all 
cooperatives operating as non-profit corporations are 
expected to follow this pattern in the future. In any 
cooperative of this kind now in operation, one is likely 
to find a range of incomes from $6,000, occasionally less, 


to $15,000, sometimes more. 


The voluntary creation of a community of mixed incomes 
has obvious social values for the nation. It tends to get 


away from the stereotyped kind of neighbourhood which 


automatically carries an income-tag and encourages social 
in-breeding at separate levels from top to bottom. But 
more importantly, it tries to avoid the creation of ghettos 
for the poor, where by sheer concentration their problems 


tend to be intensified and perpetuated. 


Spokesmen for cooperative housing in Canada insist that 
they are not interested in simply building cheap housing for 
the poor. They aim instead to build or acquire good housing 
for families or persons within a broad mix of incomes, 
where the poor can find their piace without stigma, for 
they believe that inferior housing should not be a badge 
of their poverty that the poor must forever wear for purpose 


of social identification. 


The Question of Land 

Another feature is the tendency of these cooperatives 
to seek land in the public domain by leasehold instead of 
purchasing it at market prices. This makes good sense 
since the cooperative is not built as an investor enter- 
rise and therefore has in mind no thought of capital gain 
in land-holding. From the viewpoint of the public interest 
it is sound commonsense too. This has the effect of 
reducing the frightening hurdle of land acquisition to a 


minimum. 


Normally the lease period is 50 or 60 years, sufficient 
to overlap the mortgage by at least ten years, and the 
public authority, whether municipal, provincial or federal, 
or any combination of these, will attach certain conditions 
in return for a favourable rate of ground rent. A cooperative 
project completed in Ottawa, the National Capital, in the 
fall of 1973 had the land assessment set at the same level 
as land for public housing, and the annual rent set at the 
same concessional rate as the mortgage. This resulted in 


very low-cost land, less than $10.00 per unit per month. 


In one province, British Columbia, with federal 
assistance for its programme of public land-banking, the 
government is attempting to make land available for non- 
profit housing cooperatives as quickly as they can be 
formed. Where necessary the provincial government purchases 
land needed for a project, as long as it can be obtained at 
a fair market price, and then leases it to the cooperative 


at 4% of assessed value per year. 


This partnership between citizens and government to 
provide good housing for people of medium and low income 
is now seen as a basic requisite for the development of 
non-profit cooperatives on a large scale. A bank of non- 


market land is the primary need for low-cost housing everywhere, 


for it is patently clear that we can never have a satisfactory 
programme of low-cost housing as long as we have to live with 
a high-cost land system. It is remarkable how North Americans 
frequently recommend land reform for the economic and social 
ills of Latin America, without ever thinking that radical 
land reform is needed at home before we can ever manage to 


solve our housing problems. 


The Creation of Community 


Another feature of continuing housing cooperatives of 
immense value to society at large as well as the members is 
the milieu and opportunity they create for good community 
living. Especially when they are established on the 
foundation of an educational programme which includes 
group study and planning, where different views and ideas 
are circulated and debated, they easily become neighbourhoods 
where problems are often converted into imaginative and 
constructive solutions. Especially when facilities for 
common use, such as day-care centres and hobby rooms, are 
built into the design and their cost is calculated and 
accepted beforehand, well planned housing cooperatives 
quite naturally become a creative and satisfying environment 


for families and persons of every age. 


One cooperative in Canada last year completed a 
community centre with conveniences and facilities usually 


found only in rental accommodation of the luxury class but 


which are made possible in a cooperative by careful budgeting 
and group effort. Another completed an expansion for a 
day-care centre, recreation area, leisure lounge and library 
for senior citizens, as well as a co-op store. The 
cooperative seumueley also makes it easier for families to 
plan together for youth camps, holiday tours and vacation 
trips that might well be beyond their means if undertaken 


individually. 


Of course, what is commonly. called "community spirit" 
and group activities of various ‘einds do not develop 
automatically nor all at once, but must be nutured by a 
vital and dynamic educational programme. In short, good 
cooperative housing is not just a project of so many units 
but housing in a milieu of sharing and concern for human 
values. Seen in this way, it can be a curative for one of 
the great ills of society: the alienation and loneliness 
of individuals in modern urban life. In the affluent suburbs 
of our cities, the sorriest void may be the almost total 
absence of true community within a collection of houses 
occupied by people who are in reality isolated from one 


another. 


New Legislation 


Fortunately Canada now has housing legislation which 


not only provides for this kind of housing but actively 
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encourages it. The National Housing Act was substantially 
amended in early 1973 to make way for a variety of housing 
forms and programmes to match the hopes and needs of 
people of low and moderate income and of citizens' groups 
concerned with the quality of the environment and the 

need for better neighbourhoods. The Bill for the new 
amendments passed the House of Commons on June 12 and 


shortly afterwards was proclaimed. 


Among other things it provides for the first time 
for financing non-profit nauaines. anelading cooperatives, 
to be owned by the residents — formerly it could be 
owned only by sponsors. Recognizing the difficulties 
faced in initiating non-profit housing, the legislation 
also includes start-up funds, 100 per cent loans, a mortgage 
write-off of 10 per cent and long-term loans at the most 
favourable rate. Cooperatives will be eligible, again 
for the first'time, for the purchase and rehabilitation 
of existing housing, and may also qualify for residential 
rehabilitation loans witha special "forgiveness clause" 
for families with incomes up to $11,000. They may also 
be recognized as rental housing eligible for rent 
supplements which are shared 50/50 by federal and 
provincial governments in behalf of low-income people. 
And the National Housing Act now has a special section 


on cooperative housing. 


All this opens up possibilities which were formerly 
closed to housing cooperatives, mainly because the cooperative 
way in housing was, before the new legislation, understood as 
just another facet of individual homeownership and therefore 


subject to the usual constraints of home-owner loans. 


Low-Cost Factors 

In the context of this symposium it may well be asked: 
But what are the low-cost factors in cooperative housing? 
What savings are made? and by whom? The land factor has 
already been explained. If a cooperative can lease land 
from the public domain at a special rate in recognition 
of its service in social housing, then of course there 


are substantial savings through lower monthly charges. 


In construction costs there may not be great savings 
to be made if quality is kept at a high level. So in the 
early stages of planning, the'developing group will discuss 
with potential members what: the: cost factors are and how 
aspirations for decent housing and the realities of financing 
it can be reconciled. It is for this reason that proponents 
of cooperative housing in Canada strongly favour an 
educational programme for those who are to be future 
residents before planning and decision-making have advanced 
far. If residents know beforehand how much various designs, 
features and conveniences cost, they are more likely to 
accept planning within the limitations of a realistic 


budget. 
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In the beginning one of the greatest obstacles to 
cooperative housing was the absence of a delivery system 
capable of, on the one hand, organizing and assisting 
groups in need of housing and, on the other, acting as an 
intermediary in dealing with all the forces of production, 
including professionals, government, builders, contractors 
and suppiters.os both interim financing and mortgage loans. 
It is at this stage that some savings may be realized but, 
as stated above, they may not be very great. In fact, the 
experience so far shows that a unit in a cooperative project 
costs about the same to build as in other forms of housing 
when all items are accounted for. The best that can be 
said, when members are ready to move in, is that this is 


housing turned over to them at actual cost. 


The great savings in cooperative housing begin to show 
up after the units are occupied and increase the longer one 
lives there. The capital costs become frozen at that point 
and thus the cooperative controls the main inflationary 
factor in housing. From that point the only increases in 
monthly charges will be those that reflect actual increases 
in taxes and maintenance costs. In this way the co-op 
members have the same hedge against inflation as homeowners 
have, but only as long as they remain in the project or can 
move to a similar one. And of course as long as the 


cooperative operates on the par value principle, a member 
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departing takés with him only the actual amount deposited 
as “down payment" in the beginning and the new member 
obtains housing that is really low-cost. It is for this 
reason that well managed housing cooperatives have long 


waiting-lists of potential members. 


Summary of Advantages 7 


In Canada, the cooperative idea in housing is being 
carried out in two distinctly different ways. In building 
cooperatives, small groups of people who are willing to 
contribute through their labour a "sweat equity" to the 
construction of separate houses for individual homeowners, 
are constructing some of the lowest low-cost housing in 
the country. But apart from the smaller places this method 
is not likely to be of great significance in the future, 
even though there are quite substantial savings to be made 


by. Lt. 


However, the continuing non-profit housing cooperatives 
are a way of obtaining low-cost housing which has virtually 
unlimited possibilities, provided the appropriate policies 
and support are available. In assessing their value, with 
the needs of the people they are intended to serve in mind, 


these benefits and advantages stand out clearly: 


ae 


These cooperatives are the only housing that give 
proprietary rights to those who are obliged to or who 


prefer to rent accommodation. 


They are the only form of social housing that provides 
for residents' participation in matters of planning 


and management. 


They are virtually the only form of ownership open to 
low-income people in the housing market of most large 


urban areas. 


They are the only form of multiple housing which allows 
the owners, those responsible for management and the 
residents to be all the same people and thus achieve 
the kind of integrity which attaches to single-family 


ownership of a home. 
These are the only projects that set out deliberately 
to achieve a broad mix of incomes and thus avoid the 


creation of ghettos for the poor. 


They do not seek to own land but are satisfied to 


lease it from the public domain. 


They are the only privately-owned housing that does not 


aggravate the inflationary forces in the housing market. 
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- They are the only form of housing that undertakes to 


generate subsidies that do not come from the public 


purse. 


* Because of long-term security of tenure for members, 
they are the only form of social housing that fosters 


building of community. 
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